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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



EERDMANS' KOMPOSITION DER GENESIS 1 

This latest study of the Old Testament problem will certainly arouse 
interest. The chief attacks on the dominant critical position have hitherto 
been delivered from without the citadel. Here we have an assault from 
within. The author is professor of Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the theological faculty of Kuenen's old university. A personal student of 
the master's, and himself for several years a "firmly-convinced" upholder 
and exponent of his views, he has been led through doubts and uncertain- 
ties as to various results of the accepted hypothesis into a position of uncom- 
promising hostility. In this change of view, moreover, he has been influ- 
enced by no regard for traditional orthodoxy. His standpoint is purely 
critical, and his guiding motif yet more radical than that of the position he 
now assails. He fully recognizes the presence of discordant elements in 
the historical books of the Bible. These he too can only explain by the 
hypothesis of redaction of earlier "sources." It seems to Eerdmans, how- 
ever, that the current analysis into Jahvistic, Elohistic, and priestly docu- 
ments rests on no real basis of fact. He claims to have discovered a 
better way. In an article in the Theol. Tijdschrift, published as early as 
1894, he observed that in the "Book of the Covenant" the divine name 
Elohim cannot refer to the God of Israel, but must be treated as plural. 
At the time, he says, he failed to carry-out his discovery to its legitimate 
conclusions. But since then it has become clear to him that "polytheism 
is found not only in the Book of the Covenant, but in the narratives of 
Genesis as well," that "that book also contains legends which use the 
word Elohim for a plurality of gods, and regard Jahve as one of these 
gods" (p. iv). The recognition of this fact gives Eerdmans his key to the 
solution of the problem. In his view, the different strata of the Hexateuch 
are to be arranged according to the transition from the original polytheism 
which underlies the oldest elements to the fully developed monotheism 
which colors the later exilic redaction of the text. Eerdmans proposes 
to establish his position in a series of "Old Testament Studies." The 
present treatise is the first of the series. This will be followed by a con- 

1 Altiestamentliche Studien. Von B. D. Eerdmans, ord. Professor der Theologie 
in Leiden. I. "Die Komposition der Genesis." Giessen: Topelmann, 1908. 
viii + 95 pages. M. 2.60. 
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structive study of the "early traditions of Israel" from the new point of 
view. The remaining literature will be dealt with in due course (p. v). 

Whatever our verdict regarding Eerdmans' conclusions, there can be 
no question of his courage. He boldly attacks the enemy's position at its 
strongest point. Critics are still at variance regarding the dates of the 
respective documents, and the exact analysis of J and E. But as to the 
existence and compass of the Priestly Document (P) they are practically 
of one mind. Eerdmans joins issue here with the whole critical school. 
To him there is no such thing as "the so-called priestly, historico-legislative 
document, beginning with Gen., chap. 1" (p. 2), to which critics with 
such unanimity have given consent. And the first part of his treatise is 
devoted to the traversing of this ground. 

By way of preliminary skirmishing, a number of points are canvassed 
which seem to Eerdmans to cast grave doubt on the accepted hypothesis 
(pp. 2 ff.). The field is thus cleared for the attack in force (pp. 9 ff.). 
Eerdmans' method is to discuss each separate section or verse which 
critics have assigned to P, with the object of ascertaining whether these 
actually form part of a consecutive narrative of the literary and religious 
character currently ascribed to the document in question. The method is 
well illustrated in the treatment of the first passage discussed (12:46, 5). 
According to the accepted critical view, this section forms the "priestly" 
parallel to the Jahvistic narrative in vss. 1-40. Eerdmans will have none 
of this. He admits, indeed, that vs. 5 simply repeats what has been already 
stated in vs. 4a. But there is no occasion to attribute the duplication to 
the use of different "sources." We have here but an instance of the 
"prolixity" of Hebrew style. The difficulties, however, are not all removed 
by this "smoothing over" process. Eerdmans' critical conscience also is 
offended by the chronological note in vs. 46, which would make Sarah 
65 years old when her "youthful beauty" so fascinated the king of Egypt. 
He regards this half -verse, therefore, as "the work of a scribe, who enriched 
the older tradition with chronological notes" (pp. 9 f.). Eerdmans carries 
his method, in the first instance, through the patriarchal narratives, and 
finds that the "P" passages here are not isolated elements of a once com- 
plete and self-consistent document, as the critical theory maintains, but 
either instances of prolixity, or explanatory glosses which have found then- 
way into the body of the text, or later notes of a scribe who sought to bring 
more method and order into the plastic deposits of tradition. The former 
explanation is held sufficient to cover such passages as 12:5; 13:6, 116, 
12a; 16:1a, 3, 15, etc. On the other hand, 19:29 is regarded as a gloss 
(cf. pp. 11 ff.). It is more interesting, however, to observe how the later 
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"scribal" elements accumulate. To this source are attributed, not merely 
the chronological notices which prove such a stumbling-block to the his- 
torical conscience (e. g., 12:46; 16:16; 17:1; 21:5; 23:1; 25:7ft.), but 
the framework of the book in general, including the "Toledoth" formulae. 
But these are not the only parts of Genesis which are assigned to post- 
exilic times. The four cognate sections which relate to the covenant with 
"El Shaddai" (chap. 17; 28:3 f.; 35:9-15; 48:3-6) are held from their 
free universalistic tone to belong to an age still later than the accepted 
date of P. According to Eerdmans, the age of Ezra and Nehemiah was 
too "exclusive" in its spirit to admit the idea of an "eternal covenant" 
which embraced not only Ishmael, but even slaves of foreign descent 
(cf. i7:26f.). These sections are therefore assigned to the fourth cen- 
tury b. c. (pp. 13 ff.). 

The weakness of Eerdmans' method lies in its very rigor. By viewing 
each passage in isolation, he loses sight of the whole. It may be quite 
possible to explain away separate passages by the hypothesis of "prolixity" 
or glossing or later annotation. But the problem still remains unsolved. 
However we explain the fact, a distinct unity of style and tone pervades 
the sections at present under review. A really scientific treatment of the 
problem must do justice to this. Eerdmans offers us, indeed, a few remarks 
on the literary and religious characteristics of individual passages; but we 
miss the broad, reasoned survey which the subject demands. Had more 
regard been shown to literary considerations, it seems hardly possible that 
Eerdmans would have separated the chronological notices, as he does, 
from their context. In so doing, he really reduces his "redactional" 
hypothesis ad absurdum. The introduction of such notices into a formal 
and systematic document like the critics' P, which passes entirely over 
the popular traditions of Sarah and her fascinating beauty, is perfectly in 
keeping. The appearance of these elements, side by side with the older 
traditions, in a "Harmony" such as our present Hexateuch forms, finds 
analogies in the Arab historians, or the "Diatessaron" of Tatian. But 
that a later scribe should have inserted these notices into the body of the 
text, thus deliberately creating the incongruities which Eerdmans is candid 
enough to acknowledge, does appear to us inconceivable. 

If the elements which Eerdmans treats in isolation can thus be shown 
to be parts of a larger whole, we have really returned to the position he 
assails. If the chronological notices are post-exilic, the context as a whole 
must be post-exilic. There seems no real ground for bringing the "cove- 
nant" sections down to a later date. The age of Ezra and Nehemiah 
was by no means so "exclusive" as Eerdmans assumes. The third part 
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of Isaiah, which gives such characteristic expression to the feelings and 
hopes of the Judaism of that time, extends the blessings of the "covenant ' ; 
freely to the "sons of the stranger," and even the eunuchs, who keep the 
Lord's sabbath, and restrain their hands from evil (cf. Isa. 56:3 ff.). The 
spirit of these sections thus appears in perfect harmony with the more 
liberal outlook of the age. 

In the same way Eerdmans attempts to break down the unity of the 
"priestly" elements in Gen., chaps. 1-11. Here too we find the frame- 
work isolated from its context (e. g., 2 :4a; 5:1; 6:9), and the annotations 
of the post-exilic scribe with which we are already so familiar (cf. 5:3 ff.; 
7:6; 9:28 f.). But still other fragments appear. "Gen. 5:1 is not the 
continuation of 1 — 2:4, but marks a new beginning. Gen. 11 : ro ff. stands 
as an independent whole opposed to Gen., chap. 10. In 10:22 Arpachshad 
is the third son of Shem, in n : 10 he is the eldest. The Toledoth of the 
sons of Noah and the Toledoth of Shem cannot be parts of the same docu- 
ment, since the Toledoth of Shem have already appeared in 10:22, and 
therefore no reason exists for repeating them" (p. 28). Even granting the 
justice of Eerdmans' criticism, it seems too summary a procedure to deny 
forthwith the existence of P. The present reviewer has dealt with the 
difficulty, and suggested that in chaps. 5 and n :io ff. P has incorporated 
an earlier "Book of the Generations of Adam" (cf. Early Traditions 0} 
Genesis, pp. 31 f.). This simple suggestion would meet all the objections 
urged by Eerdmans. It is certainly more scientific to seek for some such 
explanation of difficulties than to present us with an absolute impasse. 

In the story of the flood, Eerdmans comes into closer touch with the 
critical position. He frankly recognizes the presence here of two inde- 
pendent accounts. His analysis of the respective sources, too, is practically 
identical with that of modern critics. But even here he seeks to eliminate 
P. The account currently attributed to him is really pre-exilic: (1) 
because of the presence of older elements like "the primeval myth of the 
rainbow, the tradition of the cessation of the time of peace, the covenant 
with the animals, the names of Ararat, the ark (rQFI) and the flood 
(b^QE);" (2) because of the polytheistic background, which appears 
in 6:9; 6:13 (reading DtPnwp ISSfTji "and behold, we, i. e., the gods, 
destroy the earth") and 9:16 (regarding the covenant as one between 
"the gods" and men); and (3) because of the dating in terms of the "sun- 
year," which Eerdmans assumes to be the purely pre-exilic practice (pp. 
28 ff.). We cannot admit the force of any one of these contentions. The 
first would be valid only if P were supposed to spin his tale out of his own 
self-consciousness. But every serious critic recognizes that P had older 
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documents before him, among others the Jahvistic narrative, from which 
such early elements as the names for ark and flood were derived. We fail, 
too, to find real traces of polytheism in the texts cited by Eerdmans. The 
first is but a technical expression for living a devout life, met with again in 5 : 
24, where DTRSJ appears with the singular verb. To support Eerdmans' 
view, the two following texts demand emendations which carry no con- 
viction to our mind. The third argument for the pre-exilic date of this 
narrative appears equally groundless. It is somewhat difficult to decide 
whether the writer meant to represent the primeval year as "sun-year" 
or "moon-year." In either case, the former belongs to the late and early 
periods alike. The change effected through Babylonian influence in the 
exilic age was not (as Eerdmans affirms) from sun- to moon-year, but 
from an autumn to a spring New-year's day (cf. Benzinger, Hebr. Architolo- 
gie, pp. 198 ff.). 

We have dealt in such detail with Eerdmans' treatment of the "priestly" 
element in Genesis because this is really the key to the whole position. If 
this be found to be no mere collection of disjecta membra, of varied origin 
and character, but a self-consistent narrative, distinguished by certain 
definite literary and religious characteristics which mark it off from the 
rest of the book, Eerdmans' attack fails all along the line. 

In his examination of the remaining elements in Genesis, Eerdmans' 
own position comes to view. He will as little allow a separation of these 
elements into "Jahvistic" and "Elohistic" narratives as the unifying of 
the former membra into a "priestly document" (pp. 33 ff.). Instead, he 
directs attention to certain passages where D^tlbS is followed in MT by 
a plural verb (20:13; 3 I: S3! 35 : 7)- These he regards as but instances 
of many more which have now received a monotheistic "overworking." 
The bulk of the narratives hitherto ascribed to E and P are thus swept 
together into one and the same net. , Further, by following the LXX in 
various other instances where 6 0«k takes the place of nifT , Eerdmans is 
able to include several "Jahvistic" sections with the rest. The Grund- 
stock of Genesis is thus found to consist of a heterogeneous mass of tradi- 
tions, originally bearing the polytheistic stamp, though this has become 
obscured by later editing, and in many instances by later glosses and 
annotations. According to Eerdmans, the collection embraces the patri- 
archal line (5:1-32), the so-called "priestly" account of the Flood in 
chaps. 6-8, the covenant with Noah (9:17), the family trees of Shem and 
Terah (11:10-32), the history of Abraham (chap. 12; 13:1-13, 18; 
15:7-12, 17-21; chap. 23; 25:7-11), that of Isaac (25:19-34; chap. 27; 
28:11-22; 32:4-23; 33:1-17; 35:1-8, 16-20, 23-29), Esau (36:1-14), 
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and Jacob (37:2, 25-27, 286, 34, 35; chaps. 40, 41, 42; 45 :I ~ 2 7; 46:26-7; 
47:6-12, 28; 49:1a, 29-33; 50:12 f.). This was early blended with a 
parallel cycle of traditions relating to the adventures of Jacob and Joseph — 
designated by Eerdmans the "Israel-recension," from the name here given 
to the patriarch (26:34 f.; 27:26; 28:1-9; chaps. 29, 30, 31; 32:1-3, 
2 4-33; 35 :2lf -5 37 : 3- 2 4. 28a, 29-33, 3°; chaps. 43, 44; 45 :2 8; 46:1, 
2a, 28-34; 47:1-5 (LXX), 13-27, 29-31; 48:1,26,8-22; 50:1-11,14-26). 
These collections being equally "polytheistic" in cast must belong alike 
to the pre-Deuteronomic period, before monotheism became the accepted 
belief of Israel. The traditions themselves will naturally be the inheri- 
tance of a still earlier age. "In part they go back to a time when Jahve 
was not yet the national God of Israel, as 35:1-7 shows. In part they 
presuppose the early regal period, as 27:29 ff." (pp. 41 ff., 83 ff.). 

A more advanced stage of religious development appears in the so-called 
"Jahvistic" narrative of creation (Gen. 2:46 — 3:24), where the Divine 
Being uniformly bears the name DTJ'btf HIST. The collocation is usually 
explained as the result, either of the final redaction of Genesis, or of the 
fusion of two original sources (cf. Budde). Eerdmans accepts the double 
form as an integral element of the text, and finds in it the evidence of a 
transitional stage when polytheism was indeed recognized, but Jahve, 
regarded as "one of the Elohim," assumed the first place in the religious 
thought of Israel (cf. pp. 78 ff.). To this cycle of traditions belong also 
the story of Cain and Abel (4:1-260); the main part of the Table of 
Nations (chap. 10); the story of Abraham and Isaac (chaps. 14, 22, and 26: 
34 f.; 27:46; 28: 1-9); and yet another group of Jacob and Joseph tradi- 
tions (29:1 — 32:3; 33:18 — 34:31; chaps. 38 and 39). The religious 
complexion of these sections being that of an "enlightened polytheism," 
they are brought nearer than the former collections to the epoch-making 
Deuteronomic age (cf. pp. 91 ff.). 

As the result of the Deuteronomic reform, monotheism became firmly 
established as the national religion of Israel. The influence of this move- 
ment is felt in another cycle of traditions where Jahve is represented as 
the only God, though polytheistic "survivals" still linger. This cycle 
embraces the "Jahvistic" story of Noah and the flood in chaps. 6-9; the 
tower of Babel (11:1-9); and traditions of Abraham and Isaac (chaps. 
16, 18; 19:1-29, and chap. 26). According to Eerdmans, these represent 
"the monotheistic over-working of polytheistic legends," a result which he 
holds must have been effected "in monotheistic circles" in close connection 
with the movement (pp. 89 ff.). Finally, we have a post-exilic stage, when 
every trace of polytheism has disappeared. To this belong the "priestly" 
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record of creation (chap. 1), with its sequel (9:1-3); one version of the 
covenant with Abraham (15:1-6), the story of Sarah and Abimelech 
(chap. 20), and probably also the idyll of Rebekah (chap. 24), besides the 
later "priestly" sections with which we have already dealt (chap. 17, etc.). 
Eerdmans does not deceive himself that his revolutionary hypothesis 
will forthwith command assent. He bespeaks, however, a patient study 
of the problem from this new point of view, and looks hopefully to the 
future (pp. iv f.). The open-minded student will welcome every serious 
endeavor after the truth. It seems very questionable, however, whether 
much progress will be made along the lines laid down by Eerdmans. The 
accepted critical hypothesis does bring order into hitherto tangled webs. 
Eerdmans' attempted solution of the problem appears to us to make 
confusion worse confounded. We have already seen how he separates 
elements which show unmistakable evidence of literary and religious kin- 
ship. He likewise unites elements which he widely apart. It is difficult 
for us to understand how a critic with any feeling for literary style, and 
who on other grounds readily admits the presence of different "Sources," 
could have classed together in the same cycle of traditions dry and formal 
genealogical trees like those in Gen., chap. 5 and n:ioff., with romantic 
tales and idylls like the stories of Sarah (i2:ioff.), Jacob (28:ioff!), and 
Joseph (37:2 ff.), or, on the other hand, naive myths and legends like 
Gen., chaps. 2, 3, and 4:2 ff., with erudite geographical constructions such 
as the main body of the Table of Nations in chap. ro. But Eerdmans' 
theological motif seems equally misguided. Waiving altogether his assump- 
tion of the survival of polytheism in Israel until the Deuteronomic era, his 
"polytheistic" reading of the narratives of Genesis awakens persistent 
suspicion. We have already seen the nature of the emendations required 
in the "priestly" version of the flood. The same strain is put upon our 
critical feeling in many other places. Thus we are asked to accept without 
question LXX's 6 fleos or Kvpun 6 tfeos as more accurately representing 
the original reading than the Mass. miT, although it is certainly a more 
probable assumption that the translators were influenced by the tendency 
of their age. Or when there is no other evidence for Eerdmans' "poly- 
theistic stage" of Israelite religion than his own assumption, we are told 
that "the chapter must have been thoroughly worked over in the post- 
exilic age" (p. 39), or that "the whole account is clear if only we strike 
out the word Jahve," thus restoring the original "polytheistic complexion 
of the tradition" (p. 45), or that "the scribes of the later age, which heard 
no more of the distinction between Jahve and Elohim, when they met 
with one occurrence of the name Jahve, thoughtlessly wrote Jahve again 
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in the following verses" (p. 53), and so forth. On this principle, any 
desired passage could be made to bear out the author's view of the religious 
development. It is interesting to note that, while the "priestly" account 
of the flood is classed among the purely "polytheistic" traditions, the 
"Jahvistic," in spite of its naive anthropomorphisms, is placed on the 
third stage, together with the story of Babel (11:1 ff.), where the unso- 
phisticated student would more readily find traces of polytheism 1 The 
whole treatment, in fact, savors too much of special pleading to carry 
conviction. The better way is still that of the unjustly abused "critical 
school," which judges the literature as literature, and makes the religious 
development follow the texts. All honest work along these lines must 
lead us ever onward to the truth. 

A. R. Gordon 
Presbyterian College 
Montreal, Canada 



THE MINOR PROPHETS 

Of the literature upon the Book of the Twelve there is no end. Minor 
in naught but name, this group of prophets has increasingly made its appeal 
to interpreters during the last quarter of a century. There is now no 
lack of aids to their interpretation; hence every fresh addition to the 
literature must make good its claim to recognition. The four works 1 
which are to be noticed here are worthy of a place in every student's library. 
Among them they touch the Minor Prophets on every side, giving attention 
alike to form, content, origin, and purpose. 

Sievers and Guthe put forth an arrangement of the text of Amos in 
accordance with the well-known metrical system of the former. The 
study includes the Hebrew text as reconstructed by Sievers, a translitera- 
tion and metrical analysis of the reconstructed text by Sievers, a discussion 
of the meter and style by Sievers, textual, metrical, and critical notes by 

1 Amos metrisch bearbeitet. Von Eduard Sievers und Hermann Guthe. [Des 
XXIII Bandes der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der Konigl. 
Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, No. III.] Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. 
91 pages. M. 5. 

AusgewMte poetische Texte des Alten Testaments in metrischer und strophischer 
Gliederung zum Gebrauch in Vorlesungen und Seminar-Uebungen und zum Selbst- 
studium. Heft 2. "Amos, Nahum, Habakkuk," herausgegeben von W. Staerk. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. ix+25 pages. 

La composition du livre d'Habacuc. Par F. Nicolardot. Paris: Fischbacher, 
1908. 99 pages. 

Etudes bibliques. "Les douze petits Prophetes." Traduits et commentes par 
A. van Hoonacker. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie., 1908. xxiii + 759 pages. Fr. 20. 



